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ABSTRACT , . 

\ A large segment 6f poor readers in elementary school 

do not supply prosodic features to print; in other words, they do liot 
use pauses, changes in pitch, or differences in emphasis to show, 
their comprehension. Two methods that help children to supply' reading, 
intonation involve using phrasally segmented texts and teacher 
modelling of the correct intonation. In the first of two 'experiments 
with fifth grade students, children were asked to divide a story into 
phrasal units under three conditions: while listj&ning to a' normally 
intoned tape recording of a story, while listening to a highly 
intoned ren<3ition, ^nd while reading the t'ext without any audio aids. 
Results showed that the more audio help the children were given; the 
more they were able to parse- the lines correctly, in the second 
experiment, two gropps of low ability fifth grade readers were given 
training in reading phrasally segmented tdxts. One of the groups was 
.also exposed to teadher modeling of text. Tape recordings of* student 
reading before and alter trainiftg revealed increased sensitivity to ,^ 
phrasing, especially among students who had had ^teacher modeling. / 
('Practice sentences ^'fr^ marking paus^ and an example of phrasally* 
segmented text are appended.) (MM) ^ > ^ ' . 
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READING COMPREHENSION: INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SWRL RESEARCH 
James Coots - ii , ' 



The following is an edited traijscr jpt ion of a staff-development - 
section held February 2, 1982, -for ^ group of elementary school teachers 



in tNe Long Beach 'Unifi ed School District. 



Dr. Coots: ' . * . - " 

Today we ^re going to talk about reading. comprehension. And we are 
going to explore the rel at iVnsfiip between comprehension in Veadjng and 
what the chiW brings to thi learning situation in reading by way of ^ 
speech skills. Much of th[is may be **old hat**^: You learned about it in 
the tiniver^ity, you've explqrefl it In your teaching, and so^ forth. /But; 
we thhnk we have some ideas that can help you take advant^^e of what- the 
child brings. to the reading situation. ^ *^ " T"^', 

the chlldren^we have been workihg with primarily have been at the ^ 
fifth- and sixth-grade levels, but we thj.nk we also have a' lot to say to 
primary teachers. S20 bear with me if some of, t/>e mechanisms that I 
suggest seeiT^ to be gea^d toward older children; I think ^the ideas are 
app^licable to children of all ages in the elementary schpol. 

I want to start off by getting something firmly in place — and that 
-t&, we want to legitimize the whole idea of "reading ^ith expressionist 
How many people have asked a kid to read with expression? | "R^ad it 
over again; This' time, read it with' expression*" We've all done that. 
1 am^^going to ask you some qpestiops about \t* 1 want to stimulate some 
thought about this idea of reading with expression* 

UiL DEPARTMENT EOUCATtON ^ * ' * ' 

/ NATIONAL INSpTWTE OF EOUCATJbN ' 
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fnent do not n»ceiuf4y represent offfCtairjiE - ^ ^ 



V What does it mean when you ask a child to read something with 

expression? What are you try^Ing to get from the chijd? W^at are you , 

after: emolions^ feeiings, meaning? How do you know when a child has 

>ead something with express i on . that the chilcl Kas feaS^ to satisfy 

whatever cri ter i on" you use? How do you kn^ow. th^t it has been read ''with 

'expression"? ' ' • . , ^ 

If a chi)<i^ids someth mg - one time anjt it is "without expression," 

and then the child reads it "with expression," what does>that signify to 

\ ; ^ \ . 

you? is there a change' in the way the child processes the text, f ronu one 

reading to the* next? There's something about the reading that is , . 

different* We can make that observation and infer that the reader Is 

thinking about meaning. And that's the important.point^here; that's 

what we're after* 'We're interested in devising ways to help teach 

chTl<3ren to become better cpmprehenders — to think about meaning while 

they read* - , * ^ ' . ^ ^ ^ 

^, A lot of Veading researchers like' us have recently^begun to focus 

On things that aren't very well documented Just yet. We Have ^eeo 

working on ideas thai teachers can use in the classroom to impri^Ve - 

'reading comprehension. We hope you aM ^feel that when a chJ Id re^ads ^ 

VitH expression there's'some comprehension going on. /There's ?n 

*" . * ^ ■ ' ■ . ■ 

inqsrovement, something fundamental happening inside tl^e child's brain> 
it says to you, "That, second reading was better than the first because 

the kid is cofpprehending a IJjttle better." That^s Iji^ortant. 

. / . ' ^ > 

In this section of my presentation., I ^m going to talk about the ^ 

relationship between ^peaking and re^ing. Both of these skijls Involve 



language, they have a lot in convfion; but there ^re some very 



^, important differences. The one difference that We all recognize— at 

lea'st thrdijgh the primary reading prpgrami',^ and with students well 

^ * \ ' ' • ' ' , 

up intO'the upper eleinfen^ary program-^-is tbe coding- differeftce. 'Oral^' , 

language has an oral code; Heading has a4pcint^ code.' /The goal in most 

iprimary reading, instruction is. to give childref^ the skills to d^|:ode 

from print to* sounds We don't say ttiat ap advanced reader necessariJ'y . 

/ ' ' ■ ' . ■* 

does all that ^decodi ng, because af ter- a ,whj le\we get the point where 
\we'b^n look at the visual code and go btraigltt from that into mean ing«' 
But while the child is learning to read^the crutch, ttie help, the ^ 
assistarM that the kid brings into^ the cl^assroom^ i^ that tradition of 
oral language. So we try to teach thfe decoding sWIjls, the word 
ideljrif ic^ati-on skills, so'that the^'chi Id can put printed language into a 
very, fami liar -oral code* ThatU reall^' iippoytant, but we'"re not going 
to-tajk about th^ft today. / . " " , 

Xhere's^ another in^ortant difference, "between speaking/listening and 
read Ing— between 'oral language and written lanjguage. That difference 'is 
intonation^ or prosody. By prosody -i mean three different aspects of . 
speech; (1) pause or durat ipn^-'the' amdur^ ^of t ime 'that we dwell, on 



I. 



certain syllables Or tjie ^moiint'of time we take between groups of wqrtJs; 



. (Z) changes in pitchj we go up tn pitch^and we go4}ack down;* and those 
changes have^reaMy in^ortant ■ ramif icat i ons "-for meaning; (3) differ-^,' 
ences in enphas|is., . , , . -^ ■ . * , , ^ ^ 

/- Now have you ev^r asked yourself, why it is^thaf -we do aU that? We 
do it naturally; vte,d& It' whenever we speaV. If^Vou were to speak to 'me 



right now wijthoift prosodic features, not .only w^uld I think you were a- 

little strange, ^but ypur speech would also violate my ^expectations so ^ 

that it would-be Inore difficult for me to.comprehendf'what* you were 

saying. Have you. I istened to the synthetic speecR on the Radio S^ack 

computer? J You can uViderstand It,- but you h^ve to work^ littlfe harder ' 

'to understand itbecause you ^e expecting the language that,, you hear^to 

come to you in chunks ^o'f information bounded by prosodic 'teitures^ ■ 

' . ' ' ' i" *^ 

Instead" Jx just comesijojie word ^fter another pr' one s^y^Jfible af ter *^ - 

another, however they program it;. ,'(t violates your expectations* 

The poin^r I want, to make about prosodic features iti oral language 

is that those features are important for- packaging information. When we 

produce prosodic ^fe^tures rn our speaking, we do it automatiGat ly.'^ We 
* * ' * < ' ' * * ^ 

don't have to think about it, ye^ it is intimately tied to the message 

we want to convey to a li^^en^r.^ < If you could say <the same .sentence 

to^ay in this room, then tomorrow in a classroom to i;hildren, and' maybe 

a week frotn now in another set^fng, you'd be surprised at liovT ' 

differently you might ^intone that sentence in^ order to address your' 

audience moi*e specifically or with a certain emphasis. You are 

receptive to changes' in audience, changes in setting, changes in time^ 

changes in intention— all of that gets packaged ■ i nto the way, thdt you' 

intone yotlr iBnguape. \ ' ^ 

, Now I war^t to hand out a story we have been worJ^ing with. I am 

' * , * * '* 

going to ta)k about, where the intonation is in print*- Unfortunately, we 

don't have a very ^ood set of 'conventions ^f or showing readers how 

intone print. The writer of a piece ojf text* has a very g^i 



M^d&rstanding[ of Mhat.Ke or^she^ intend;5 to sayj You cag stop and 
monitor yourself 'sometime when you "ar.^ writing. y<xj tend to'write in) 
spurts and ,&tol))s; if you/say it to yourseif ment^alJy without actually 



mouthing the .worUs,* you wtj 1 f end ^to say your writing in pr<fsodic 
e'Jements while you're ocfiposi ng i t. .That Ts, there wi]) be envelopesVof 
words ^) I of which go under one contour of* intonation, and you package 
what you say e\^ea when you Wfite. V/ , \ . 

Suppose you leave v^at ypu write on the t^ble and somebody comes in 
and pick's it up/ Where ~ls all of that intoriat^ion that you ^ut into ydur 
writing? It is ^ot there any more. It doesn't exisrt in print'* Bven a 
convention like trt^t^^'Use pf ^ cpimia is not a reliai^le indicat/r of they 
author's intoijat ion. If ' I ask what we tise- in wri t tng ^^o signal - ' 
intonation, pttch| and pausing, tiie'comma i^s the u;sual answer. It} workis 
sometimes. jBut^ for example, -look at tbe f i rst .sentence ' i n this handout 
[see second page of^ttachm^nt Aj: "Many, many Years ago.'* tbat comma 

between "many" and "mahy" doesn't mean ^a. darn thing. There are .^9 many 

. ' ^ '■ ^ * 

exceptions to whatever "rules you might impost on text, for trans^ferrtng ^ 
- * ■ " . 'f ^ 

' - . - 

prosodic Information tsat the rules don't stand up very welTat at K. * 

The job is very difficult for a'kid learning to read. \ 

' Now 'suppose 'that ^ ch(1d reads in ^a. monotone fashion; in other 

w<?rds we are tal^kfng ^bout a word^ cal ler*'*"Hany . . . many years 

I . ^ ago. " Or suppose that a. child reads in rather funny segments, ^ 

wh*^lch we 'call fragmented ones, and I I try to render the fir^st sentence 

in a fragmentedyretfding, liRe thib— "Many many years ago In the far ] 

. . . corner- of a very poor . . . country stood the pooijest of poor 



f 



.' oast^Ies:'^ Th^ author didn't mea^ to say that- No way. But how is the" 
kid-going to know tH^t the abthor didn't: mean to say that?^^^Uel), w^ 
acquire that^lkill, mojst^pf. U5 do. ■ fn fact^ K here probably * , 

acquired it just^sort.of normally as a maturat ignal thing. We were. 
prc^abJy^all decent students i n school and. as a result of Just it>eco(nin^ 
mpre^and more familtar wtth pur' langti^e and becoming better and better 
, decoders, we Veamed^to package print — to supply^prospdic features to. 
pritit^ ' > ^ ^ - ^ * 0 ^ ' 

^ But^ some^thi Idren' don* t le^r^n to dp that very wel I , and we would 
say that those chrldrten comprise a larg^ segment: of, the , poor readers . 



that we tend to see in" the upper "le.leniientary grades. The classical 



same 



/characterization of thbs/ ithtMdren has b^en t!hat they tend to be word 
, callens. We have nqt foyhd^that <o, be- trufe,. and yoO, as jfeachers, " 
' probatrly wouM not, agree wi\h>hat character'iz^ioni- ;We found that the 

* * ' * ' v^T"^ ■ ' ' * * * ^ ' • . 

^ * mo^ tiff Jctrit problem thaf <^i]dre.ri have in j)ackyging^ t^xt When they 

' ^ ' - . " ' *^ *' .'^ ^ 

re^d aloyd is nqt that ttjey, go word 5y wor.'d> but more that- they fragment 

/'t«<t by trying to read\evefyt^ing .iii pne l>reath. ' *They don^t p5^yiSi^\ 

/ attention to commas and periods f -Jthey go.right pa t'hnbugh* iVm sure you; 

see chi Idreri. I ike that in.ybifr fclassroonis'. >Those.aVe Ith^^kids that hiive 

prot^?ems intoning text or, rerfdering* it p'rosodical |y. - ^ 

r One of the cues that 'a'^hi Id-may use in, trying to "figuVe out thirs* 

' . whole ^Stystem **th3ft aduT^s can- do. .but l^^iomeh6w can' t because I *^m not. a 

' good- reetler yet'' i s' toXr.ead-, teatt )ine by-Ijine. Tfiey-deyelqp*-an 

' , appnacl^tfoh 'that/text slfiogld bei'^read in Utiits, Urgj&r tbaiv $ing*Ie w6rdsT^ 

\ / bht they*do>V*»t know. yet exact fy wh»t* fhos€& Iarg4r linKs are. So weWe 



\ , s*en*|<wie'(:hi tdr'^n in oun *studie&'-Who th^.;enfJ"9f t^he pne, which 



as 



-4. 



» . 



) 
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» * 



we a))- kQOW is an arbitrary break in the-,text^ as the place to pause. 
So Jt is: "Many mahy years ago'in the far corfier of a very poor 
(breath) . country stood the poorest of poor cast)^s (breath)." 
' *This section of.^ j>resentation is fohc^rned with hi^thods for 
.he)pjng chi )dren-to.^sLi^>y intonation tbH'eading. 1 am going to ta)k 
^about two different methods.. One, method involves changing the text, so 
wre pre-organiz#"the text for , the chf)d. The "second method involves 
(tiode)ing l^e correct latonat i on' so that the kids have a goo^ idea of 
where ,tl)ey are going. At this. point I want to pass out another example 
oT- a textj it^ is' the "Androcles and the LlonV story.. We've broken tt = 

r ■ * ' - . ' 

.out into.phrasa) units that are'jd!sp!ayed one on top of the other^so 

* . ^ ' * 

that each» I ine <»f text oonfArms to. an information unit or an intonation 

^ y * i * * 

unit. Each ) ine of text showa the informatf^n that goes together, and 
it shows the numl>er^of words *that, are. fncluded under one }>rosodic 

envie^Iope^'typica) ly one^fntonation rfse and fa)i with li pause at the 

: • r ' ^ . ^ ^ V; ■ ^ ^ ■ 

end. ^ ■ 

Now the fir^t' -Vine is a ) ftt)e awkward. But we had kids c6ming in 

and.readifig ) ike this [Read on run-on fashiort]: "Androc)es a runaway . 

^l^ave had escaped to a fores* far safe^ty he had not been there long 

* ■ . * 

when/' and se^forth. It rea))y takes a )Dt wfth a fifth^grade reader 

who has developed this habit over many .years of schooling, to slow the 

kid down and say all' right, v^e -are going to readmit like this: 

"Androales, (pause) a runaway slave, (pause) Had escaped 'to a forest," 

and so forth. It ta>:e^ a lot of work tc get kids to^oo this, because 

these kids just ^ant to read tt al I in on^'breath^wtthout pausing. They 
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wanUtd sriow you wha^t great word callers tbey are, and that ts exactly 

what they are—they * re. great word callers. They really do it well; they 

have been 'pr^ct icing fqr a long tiirtfe.. ,5 * - , ' 

Supposing you wanted to create texts' that were blocked out like the 
* ■ ^ . ft , 

. , * ^ V 

Apdrocles text, one* phrase on top of another.. How would you g6,^out ^ 

.doing i t7 We are going to give you another text as we presented It to 

fifth*grade children. [See Attachmetrt A.] Each^sentence Ms written qn 

a separate line,, all the way across, the p^ge, hor izontal ly^ Wje asked ^ 

the children to' put a' slash mark. in the sentence where tt was okay to ' 

take breatttk-where it was cl^ay to p^use. ^ I did 'a tijtle bit of. 

ihstructioo /n the class^oom beforehand, wfitxh is on the first page. 

You wiri notice f>irst.of^,a].L tha"t the^entencjes have , numbers^ in 

|ront- vof thehii. . The "^lumbeK^iMsre there to help you do the task. You are 

getting al 1 ■ the help the^fif'th graders got.^ The number to the Teft of 
-* * , * » . . ' ' 

"the. sentence^ indicates the'humber of slash marks (pause marks) that we * 

" feelicould be inserted comfortably iTitd that sentence: an asterisk means 

_ ; - ■ • . - ; . 

. no break Jji t/iat sentence. Go ahead and try to put the'slash marks in - 
\ the*^first Vive sentences oi '*The Muffrn Muncher.** Wf\en you do trtis,-TT 
is' ^est ' ei ther to say the seotence out loud or to say^lt under your - \ 
W^ath so that you go through it one time, and then go back^ and put the 
slash marks in.' . ^ ^ \ 

[The teachei^s worked ^for ^bout five minutes 'marWNg the locations 

' ' 

of accepLtable >aOses in the first five sentences j9f ^'-H'i^e Muffin 
riuach^i-."]' ' . ' ^ 



•'I 



Now I'll pass^arouQd the completed version of *The Muff i n Puncher** 
in phrasaily i^egmen^ed tex^^^nd 'you cari see how we did'tt. [See ^ 
-Aitach^-ent B.r By the way. we .af^rouf/a taile I. Ik. .h,l. for d.y..^ ^ 
not on' this one text b^ut on a Whole bunch of texts, about 20 30 of 
them, .and we had. the same kinds of discussions ) heard ^ou having. ^ 
There*s^1ot of difference in the way people chods£ to segment^ text. 
Xll^ i want to show you now by these two versions of * 'The Muffin Muncher'*- 
is that creating a phr^'saljy segmented text r^ I ly doesnVj: tako^l'that 

^ much effort. 'But the way to go «bout it; we fdund, is to work one 

* ' ^ " * ^ \^ 

•sentence at a-time. Take a sentence* and, read it — it's best to rea^d it 

> ^ 

.f out loud. Then .think about where you pausec^. (And you have to really . 
pause; you just cf^t read it. rapidly. You hiive^to read it with a lot 
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of inflection.) ^fteXyou have listened to yourself read the sentence, 
go 'ahead and putfthe\^lakhes In.where you'thixlk the pauses go« Then 
1 have it typed out fn the format we have used^here. That's all we did' to 
create our texts* 

' 4 Now tJ\p ,second mechanni^m-Vod^l Ing — is really impjortant. Because you* 

can use^moxlel ing With^ wtUioutXthe phr^sally segmented text. You 

don',t need to have thi.s kind.of te^t format fn order tp Inodel good 

prosodix:^rendition in^a storyC^Yoiuc^n do' that without this kind of a 

^ ' ' \ ' ^ ^ 

text. In, fact, in«a study reported at the American Anthropological 
* ' - ■ ; i ^ . ' ^ ' 

Society meeting a coupJe of. Vears 'agoi somebody studied teachers who*" 



were r'eputed^to be really good story^< 

» ■ * ^ 

teachers who did not haye thaf reputat 

readers. A very clear difference was 



Hers and oraj. readers and 
ion-Vteacher's who were ''averageV- 
di'stovered. The length pf pauses 
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that the-good readers put jn^ the difference 1]retween the low and high 
tofie's in terms of inflection up and down,' and- the use of ariphas^is 
all greater than what^ ^e '.'average" readers used. Also^ the good 
readers stopped at various critical points i-n th^ story and Just tossed 
out questions: "What do you th^k that^means7 Did you ^er think about 
anyt^ing like this before?" Those 'mechani sms 'are rea'1^y effective, and 
th^ are especialJy effective with poor comprehenders^ because these are 
the kids that are haviqg problems tiivid ing^a text into the units of 
information that go together. So you xan use oral modeling in the ^ 
classroom' wi thout phVasal ly' segmented t5ext or you can combine model ing 
with a phrasal ly segmented text; such^a combination i-s even more- 
powerful . ' ' V » ^ 

^ If I fi/ere, going to say anything speci'al to the primary teachers 
here*, 1^ would s,9y to do a lot of reading out ioud widvyour kfdsi Give 
them the best oral model you can give them- for rendering a t^j^orally. 
Read a paragraph or even Just a sentence, and then have the whole class 
read it^ Oon'twbe afraid to go srowly, .because it takes time for I^ids 
to appreciate what^you're doing. 'tCtds aren't used to speaking in vi^at^ 
we call a highly intoned fashion^-when a text is rendered with^a lot of'^ 
prosodic features. ' Kids don't speak with h'ighl/ intoned features, 'bgt ; 
they cpuld. And they y^n'tt bring it to readin^'uixless you tf orce them^to 
do it. So ^s a primary teacher,' if you, could^read somethf/ig like "The ^ 
Muffin Muncher"; "M^ny, manyj years ago . . in the far corner . .. . 
of a very poor*country .,"'and have the kiik read it J^st like you 
did; that gives them a lot of help in thinking about what 'it'might niean 
later when you ask th^m to read something "with expression." * 

. * 

11 ^ 



I tFitnk chilclreh frequfenrty don't understand'what it means when the 
teacher says^J^ read with expression* Well^ if you prqvide good tnodels, 
you can 4ay, "Remember how we read 'The Muff In >luncher* the other ttSy? 
Remeniber how we at) xead it out loud, and we stopped^ and^e let our* 
w>tces go way up and way doWn tjo show^ everybody hroi^ we t about the ' 
story and the meaning it had? That's wh^t A want you to do when you« ^ 
read with expression." > ■ ' ^ - ^' * 

, Twant to conclude by tilling you about two different studies we . 
did. The^ f i rst study invest igated the' abi 1 1 1/ of .fifth-grade chi Idren 

tO'take sentences ' that were written out on one' or two lines and divide 

• ^* * ^ " 

them wheVe It is okay to pause, that is, divide them .into phrasal units. 

We were curious about 't4)e ef fects^ oV threfe different' accompanying audio^ 

condi t ions.. Ih one'^condi t ion, the 'ch ildren I istened ^o a tape' recording 

of **the Muffin Muncher/* sentence by' s'entence, and th^ rendition wa^s a v 

^norftially intoned rendition. In another cond i ti on, - the children also 




heard a* tape rec;ordi n^iybut" this time fhere were a lot 

* ' r ^ ^ ^ 

features. It wa^ a good 'ora^l-^nUering; a highly intoned rendi f ton of 

the story. -In the tni rd^condi t ion, there was .no^ a\jdio at al L and tfte 

\ ^ 7 . ^ ^ ^ ' * ' k/ 

kids Just had to <fo/the parsing t^sk flat-out like you wer^^qmg, wl^th . 

w ^ ^ ^ , 

no accompanying Stipp#rtr .We _found"1hot <o anybody's surfJri-Se, but it 
needed ^o be docuinented — that the more audio help you give^ the children, 

the betX&i tH6y e at finding the places where it is olcay bo pause in 

V ' i * * ^ 

the sentence. Ttmfe'were SO'^ausal junctures 'in this task, -and with a 

hfghty intoned ^ti^io modet we. had good readers performing at 96% to tOO% 

^ccuracy and poOT^ readers were performing at to ^% accuracy with a 

ceuple of them getting it al l^CDrrect. . . * ^ ^ 



Did they listen to the story once and after hearing ft done 
properly, .then try to^remember what they had heard and go back and do ft 
in "that style? ^ ^ - ' 

The children had listened to. the story .two days before we did this 
task. They ) is^tened to It^and answered questions. ^ 

' The story was done in thg pi^per model? ^ ' ' 

Dr. Coo^sT ^^ * ' - * ' 

, The stpry was done in the s^me model they were to risceiVe in the ^ 

* ' ' ' I ' 

parsing task two days laterr*the proper model for them, whatever 

classroom they were in. The re "ggre t^ree different cLas^i'ooms. ' They 

all had a comprehension task where th^y got the appropriate model. Two 

days l^Xer we went back in and gave them the model aga1n^(or no model, 

whatever the caYe happened- to be), but this ttme model read only one 

sentence at a time* Soothe chi ldreYi hearif- tHe model say, "Many, ^ny 

ye^rs ago . . * in -tfte, far* c^cSrner . of a-^Y^ry^^o** country . > 

stood the: poor.es't'of ^od^castlegs^** Thea^the 'c that 

sentertce; Arid-wKeo^^everybod^ was .ready ^^we^iwei 

we heard, the model^aCa'in; So there w^T^a^t .of hai?d'ftt>f9TnT here; we 

dori/ t ;den>L^thaV.- 8itt |he JmpoVtaut ; tftyigp to note is tha^Ttfie very 

"^poor^st.teaaer^ '^in^fthesle^ ^ifth^grjade xlas«s performed bfetter when tfiey„^ 

had tlie goo^oral ^itod,el;;:^h^ best^r^a^lers had performed without any 

moddl.- ' Oh the- average,' the bi^st read^s were , around 66% wl th no models 



white the poorest readers idenfifieci only about 75% pf the pausa] 
Junctures. Vhen gave the children the audio accorr^anifhent, the poor 
^ readers pulled up to almost in the normal audio condition, and then 

i ■ ' ■ ^ - ' 

avec^gejj 92? with the highly intoned version. Thus, in this, last 
condition, they surpassed the good readers with no model in the abmtV 
to do th4^ task. ' , ^ 

When \f0u read one sentence at* a time, aren't you just-testing their 
ability to hear the pause and know what word comes before tha't? 
Or. CooWs: ^ ^ ' . ' * 

Yes, you are, but it^ is an irifkortant thing to know abotit if you are 
gcJing to spend the. effort to take this into "Instruction in the 

plassroom. For example, suppose you are working with poor readers and^ 

* ' ' . ^ . 

you want to begin to give*them some strategies, some skilly, some 
^knowledge, as to what you mean when you ask them to read With expression. 
WeJI, the strategy that i would 'en^loy as a teacher is to read one 
sentence at a time providing a highly Intoiled audio model and to ask the 
'children to read it back to me. They .should always be require(| to look 

r 

at the page and' read It back, because we want thejn to get the connection 
between the pro^odic rendition and the printed text. So I think our 
fr^nding is important because. It shows what a powerful effect an audio' 
jnodel has on a child's ability to'break the text jnto unjts of words ^ 
that go togettj^r. . ' ' ' . 

ft: ^ , . .. • ' • 

Wouldnit yoM need. further research then to see whether the more, 
they ha^e atidio models for the same text that -they are hearing, the. more 



they can apply it to tfie new things that are coming in that they are not 
going to hear? .They are not going to heaf it* all the time, filT^ you're 
.saying you could use It as practice to get used to doing that so 
eVer|tu§lly they appl^^it on their own. 
Dr. Coots : . - • 

Your question brings up ttie second study we dtd* The c|illdren had 
one week* ^tra in ing on other texts, not on "The Muffin Muncher,** and 
then they came back and read *^The Muffin Muncher*\again, but they read 
only the first five paragraphs each tiffie. The chi Idren received two - 
different types of^ trainjng^for 45 mihutes a day in small groups^- - 
Sixteen of the y^ry poorest readers, the bottom of the whole fifth 
grade, were randomly assigned to the two-training groups.. The' groups 
practiced readfng stories that were^brokeh out into phrasal ly segmented 
lext.- ' * , * 

Withfthe^ f irs^^roup I simply told them that they all had the 

problem "of reading right through, all the traffic signals in stories* 

They didn't pay any attention to the commas and tl^e periods and 

everything el knew this to b^ true from .previous Assessments.) 

fiiti^ I told them It was Important to divide stories into groups of words . 

^that go together. 'Then 4 asked them to read, the various selections to 

themselves and also to riead aloud for me so I couM. check theli" 

r 

progress^ Each day different children volunteered to read a paragraph i 

* \ * • 

aloud* With th0 kids that were having real problems, I asked them to do 
things like run their ftrtgers under the line until they got to the end, 
and holcf their fingers therp wAlle they took a pause; Wfe got these 
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children so that they were all able to read the phras'ally segmented ■ 
^exts lihe by line with generous pauses between lines. ^ ' * \ 

Now the other >^roup got^exactly the same ti^eatment plus something 
else. 1 gave them a highly in^ned oral modelling of the training texts. 
S 0*^1 would read portions of- the text, a';id then have the chi'ldren read it 

* i f 
\ 

back to me. Then I had them go on to re^d different secttons^on theif 

own witii good expression. i *^ 

^ ^ _ : _ 

ft: . 

Wouldn't there be a problem, though, If you were *tr^ i n rng them to ^ 

\ ^ ^ / - ' , 

pause at the^end of every line, so that when they come to a long ' 

sentence in a regular text, they would stop at the end of the line? 



Or. Coots: 
^ ^ 

We had to point thart out to the chi Idren-rthat normal stories 
aVen't written phrase by phrase as these stor le^^ were. They have to be 
careful^ they jusit can't pause at the end of a line wher'ever they come/ 
to it.- 



Do you fflW that's what they started to do when th^y got to regular 
sentences? - ^ i 

. _ * 

Dr. Coots: ; 

Ye^, we had a couple of kids that apparently were doing that in^ 
their classroom reading after the first couple days of trainii^. We -got^ 
thtm- to "stopi but In the study Itself, we only used- phrasal ly segemented 
text. We didn't try tOrgener^l Ize the training to normally forirfatted 
text. . * , * 



■ ■ 1*6 • 

^ So for our study, we had two grouf^s: one had inpde) in^ anq the 
.Other didn't. They both had phrasal segnentat ion, and they got a week's 
training. They read "The Muffin Hmicher" aloud (tape recorded) both ' 
before they began and after they finished the last day oft training* 'We 
bad three linguists and psychoLogists.at SWRL judge these Vapes. Ttt4 

tapes were presented in a mixed fashion so they didn't lcnow\w^ich^one 

* \ 
actually was recorded first for each child.' Their tasic was to jud^e . 

wt\ich reading displayed rnore sensitivity to the phrasal segmen^tion of 

the text — which one showed the greater pauses and showed that tn^ child 

was sensitive to the phrasing we had done in these texts. 

The judges' r^atings showed that both groups of children i^)pro^/ed. 

In other words, the Judges were faii;ly rel iably .able-w,to pick'^hlc(Lw^s^ 

the reading^done d'fter training as opposecf^to the reading tha^t was do^e 

* \ 

before training. But more than that, the judges were better able to \ 
choosethe before and after readings with the ^group that had oral 
modeling. So the oral modeling added somethifig to the in$tr\jction 
beyond the effect of the phrasal text alone. 

I want to conclude this session by playing a couple of tapes of 
kids who did this task. These tapes show hov^ children can learn to read 
with expression — and with better Comprehension. [Tapes played.] 
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School 








Teacher * 
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" • .Practice' Sentences 

■ ^ * , ■ 

THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS 

(1) Once upon a time there were three bears. 

I ^ ■ ' 

(2) They lived la a little house In the woods. 

* , Each bear had a porridge bqwl. 

(2') One day they made sbme hot porridge for their breakfast. 



Of 



O 



> 
O 



3 3: 
Of m 



(3) "Thtsyporrldge Is too hot," said the Matna Bear, after she had poured It Into their bowls. 

|nd so^ they decldefl to go. for a walk while the porridge was cooling. . 

t - * * 

_ ■_ * " • ' * ' 

While they were awa^, a little girl called Goldilocks passed by their house.. 
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: THE MliFFIifMUMCHER'^o:* \ 



(3)' ftany, many years ago In thp f^f corner of a very poor, country-stood the poorest of pdbr castles.. 

1- . " ■' ■ . . / ^ ^ ' . * *' ^ ^ 

(1) The villagers of the tastle did not have riches in(J v^^luibles. " ' 

* They were.aUo poor in spirit. >; . ■ , * " - 

■ » / • ' ■ ♦ * . 

• ■ r ' ■ ' ^ • ^ ■ ■ . , • ■ ■ 

(1) They had done nothing to be proud ofx - . ■ ^ ' • ' . 

(2) The only way they had stayed alive a^ all was by baking and selling the best muffins +n the land. 

(3) Every, morning the king, who was aUo the head taker; would bake a fresh batcti. „ • . ' 

(4) When he had finished; the people,w6uld load their carts and set off for the other vilTaqe>-i|i the kingdom. 



i ^ (1). There was never any trouble selling the muffin|. 



They were the 



fin^t e 



ever baked. 



( ^ 



(3) But because the people were so poor, they had to use all the ntoney they had yarned to buy wood for the fire and flour 



t& make more muffins. 

' f * it ■ 

(5) So, day In and da^ but the liead bak^r, who was a^^so the king, would* build up the giant fr/es in the ovens and 

bake muffins. 



\ (1) He would slowly mix all the IngredienIS in a big crackecl bowl^^ 

' ' . . . • i» 

(1) Jhen he Would pour the mix into the .tins and put them In the ovens to bake. 

V . ^ It 
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*• The'^people were, just* Wel^ Wing **,-•.' jr' - ' 

ih- A-s If Sl'ngs noV b.d.'e»\gh<^iier?iipi>e.VM-»t:the «!^tle'o« diy Vgre.t. dragon. 

\ / , ^ lift ^ * • ^* . vt * 

^ \ ' .-^ * - i ^ ■• 

(i) Now this was-DPt ;your evejryday.nin-of-thesfhiH/ilFageft.^ • ; • * ^ , ' - 

* ' r., .■ , ^ ^ . ; • ' - * , » 

^* He was rather" large. , r ' -A - V - • ' ' ' * ■ 

..^He wa% a nttle heav^. ' . ' ■ - , . - . • ■ . ^ • - 

* He was a*4Duffin*wuncfiing.dragoru , ^ '° = ' - '"C ^ • , - . / 



(3)- With crumbs nm On his- face the 1a.t i»ff_* he'd eaten he ca.e down the.hill right up to the bridge, 
: (2) Taking one looV; the ^eogle^ran oyer^Hh^'bridge an<3r itito t4>e. castle. , , * ^ ' ' 

t .The dragon -took a great long smell. 



'(1) He said. "I sVfill myffins^,!":' - -4 • * *. , . N 

■* * ' ^» - ♦ ■ 

(2) This «st1e>he^decided;:iiielled .like* nicer pja« . . .4 
'^l) . So he moved in right Under the brtdge., - • ; ' . 
, . * He was ve^y tired fronThls lopg journej^i- - - 

(3) H. took his plliw the picture!'of hi? pow fro™ M. fag;-^!- up. a«d f.ll fast .tlMp. 



(2) The next morning tb^ people looked out their castle windows and thought that the dragon was gone, 
tl) Breathing a slgn^ they begai^ preparing f^r^another day^ ^ 



(3) After loading tR8(jr wa^gcms with fresh warm muffins they^set ^ff across the bridge over the souqdly sleeping dragon'. 

(1) With all the }ioise from the wagons he woke up right away.f - 

(1) He pei^ked up over the^ edge of the bridge (o see what was going on. 

* ^ "$o» that's it, 



* The people from the^-castle make muffins! 

0 Those muffins look so oood^and I am very hungry. 



\ 
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How can' I get the ppople to bring me fresh muffins?" * ' V . , * ' 

He thought and ^thought and finally came up with a plan. ' 

^ _ m -r y f 

Hejinnped up on the bridge right in front of the people, tried to look v.ery mean, and roared. 
"Stop* or I shall burn up your bridge!" , , " • * ^ 

Then he blew a little flame and puff^ three smokeVings.' ' * - ' , ' 

^ * , / . . 

"From now on/' he rumbled^ "you 6hall each give me £erl of your bes^ imjffins as your price to cross my 

24 ■ ■ ' ■ • / ' ' 
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iJidge.' 
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(l) "8ut tftis is bun bridge!" they, cried. 



(2) "Men :,if r burn it up it won't be anybody's bridge,", said .the dragon. 



°*f (3) Jhe people thought and talked awhile and finally agreed ^to give *the dragon what he wanted. 

(2) ;.They barely had enough money^^ t^ buy. wood, let alone enough ^od to build*Fa new bridge. 

. . ' ■ - .\ . . • , ' . * . 

.' (2) From tfiei* oh every wagon thaV crossed the-bridge left ten muffifts.' ^ 



{^) Jd^h crumbs' all aroundJtfm the dragon would sit tliere stuffing thosje- scrumptious muffins away. 



(lH tiii> might have gone on to' thts day except fjor one little thing. 



(1)1 Th^* dragon was* eating so many muffins that the people did not have enough to sell. 
'(3> Bebause of that, they didn't have enougfr money to buy wood for the ovens or ev^ flouJNJto bake more 



(1) They would return every day with fewer and fewer goods., - , - 

il) One day'^they all came home with nothing. . * ^ . ' 

I 4' ^(4) ^e next morning th? head baker, who was also the king, could not fire up the great ovens because 4^here wai no wood. 

. . -r- .. ■ . ■ % " . ■• ■■ .-„_^ . , ■ 

> (2) He could not use- his big cracked bohl because he had,i\o flour'or goods "to put in it. 



(4> With a heav)^ bejtrt and a. tear 



in ^is eye the 



ERIC; 



baker sat sadly on a pile of empty flour sa</ks and crie 




Haterlats^wlth IPauses litdicat^d ^y^ Line Breaks 



. THE KUFlFIN MUNCHER 

Harly. many years ago 
in the far corner, , 
of a yery poor country 
^tood the poo)rest of poor castles. 

The villagers of the castle 
did not hdve r1che% and valuables. 
They wer'e also poor In spirit. 
The^ had done nothing 
to be proud of.' ' 



The only way they had stayed alive at all 
was^y baking and selling 
the best muffins In- the land. 

Every morning 

the king» i . 

who was a1|o the head bakery ' ^ 

would bake a fresh batch. 

When he had'finlshed* ^ 

the people would load their carts 

and set off 

for thjB oyier villages 

In the kingdom. - 



There was never any trouble 
selling the muffins. 
They were the finest ever j)aked. 
But because the people were so poor* « 
they had lo use all. the money they Jjad earned 
to-^btiy wood for the fir^ 
and flour to make more ^muf fins. 



So, ^ • 

vday in artd day out 

the head' baker, . ' 

who was also the king, 

would build up the giant fires ththe^ ovens 

and bake muffins.' ^ 

'He would slowly mix all the ingredients 
in a big cracke^owl. 

'Then he wou^tfpdur the mix^tnto the ttns o 



and put^em In the ovens to^ake. 



The people were ji^st barely^etting along. 
As If things were not bad enough^ 
there appeared at the castle one day^ 
.a great dragon: ; ^ ^ * 

Now this was not 
your everyday 

run-of-the-mill drSgon, ' 

He was rather large. 

He was a little heavy. , 

He was a muffin-munching dragon. 

With crumbs still on his face 
from the last muffins he'd, eaten 
he came' down the hill' 
right up to the bridge. . 

Taking one look, 

the pepple ran over the bridge ^ 
and into,the*'Cas^le. * 
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The dragon took a great long sn^ll. 
He said, "I smell muffins!" 
This castle, 
he decided, 

smelled like a nice place to Stay. 

5o, he iBov€id In 

right under the bridge. 

He was very tired from his long journey. 
He took his pillow 

and the picture of his pony from his ba^, 
curled up, . / ' 

and fell fas^asleep. 

■ The next morhlng * 
the people -looked out tneir castl^ windows 
and 'thought that tNfclragon was, gone. 
Breathing a sI^kT 
, they bega^v^^parlng for another day, ~ 

»Af^ loading their wagons 
/^\\\\ ff-esh warm muffins 
ihey set off across the bridge 
over the soundly sleeping dragon.. 
With all the noise from .the wagons 
he wotce up right away. 

He peeked ufrover the edge of the bridge 
to see what was going on* 
* **sb, thja.t*s",w(tl ^' 
The people from the castle make muffins! 
Those intffflns look so good 
and I am veyyjiungry. \ 
How can I ftet»the people ^ 
tp/brln^ me fresh muffins?" " 



He thought and thought 

and finallj catne up with- a plan. 

He jumped .up on the bridge 

Hght in front of the people* 

tried to look very -mean* ' ^ 

and roared- - ^ 

"Stop, - . ' 

or I shall burn up your trridgeJ" 
Then, he blew a little flame 
and' puffed three smoke rings. 

-"from now on.V he rumbled, 

"you shall each give me 

ten of your best muffins 

is your price to cross rny bridge." 

"Byt'this is our bridgel" they cried. 

"Well if I burn it up • - , ' 

it won't be'anybodyls bridge." said the dragon. 



The people thought 
' and talked awhile 

and finally agreed / " 

to give the dragon what he wanted. 

They barely had enough money to buy wood* ^ 

let alone^nough wood 
^0 bulld^a'new bridge. 

• 

From then on . • ' 

every wagoh that crossed the bridge* 
left ten muffins. 



With crumbs all around him 
the dragM would sit there 
stuffing)those scrumptious muffins away. 

This might have gone on to this day 

except for one little thing. 

The dragon was eating so many muffins 

th\it the. people ^id not have enough to sell 

6e|ause of th^t, . 

they didn't have enough money " 

to buy wood for the ovens 

or everiv flour to bake more muffins. 

They woul(l return eVery day* 
wjth fewer and fewer goods. 
One day^ 

they all came home with nothing: 

The next nwrning 
the head baker, 

who was. also the king, ' \ \ - . - 
could not fire up the great ovens - ^ 
because there was no wood. 
He could not use his big cracked bowl 
because he had no flour or goods 
to put in it. ' 

With a heavy heart 

and a tear in his eye j 

the 'baker sat sadly 

on a pile of empty flour sacks ' . 

and cried. 

"Me have no more goods ,^i^(ce muffins. 
Me have no moVe jtfoqd to light fir^s. 
We cannot bake ^ny more muffins. . ' 
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Dur bridge will be burned down, 
'what are we ever to do?" 

• 

That same day . ■ — 

]the dragon woke< up, 
brushed his teeth^, ^ 
combed his hair, 
atl»d, prepared for another day of muffin munching.' 



He waited" ^ 
amj waited 
and waited. 

No wagons came. , ^ 

His stomach began'Vo rumble and rpw. ^ 

He tried eating a few of the crunks 

that had dropped on the ground- 

the day before. 

They were stale. 

"No muffins!" he roared. 



•1 



finally 

he decided to enter the castle 
and find 'out Mhat had happened 
to all his muffins. 



ERIC 



'The dragon walked trough the^ castle 
until he r^acffed the bakery. 
Then he peeked Inside 
••lilhere are muffins?" . he roared. 
"I've been waiting^ 
and waiting 
and waiting! 
Where are they?" 
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The head bafcer, 
who was also the king, 
walkfed up tp the dragon ^ 

as gravely as b% could. . ^ ^ 

"Kr. Dragon," he said, 
"we are poor people. 
Ue live In a poor, castle 
which haiwery little. 
Before you came, 
the muffinif we.sold • 
barely paid' for our firewood 
and the goods^we need 
to mix TTiuffins. 

Now that we have to give you so many muffins 
we can't buy enough wood* * 
Our ovens have rt|^heat.*' 



^ ■ 



That poor dragon 
was sa.very confused. : 
He wanted some muffing 
because he was so hungry. 
But at'the same tine 
he felt sorry for the baker 
and the bther people 
who lived in the castle. 



He thought 
and thought. 
Finally,- 

a great big sm^e crosse^ his face. 
"I have.ltl" he shouted. 
He asked the head baker^ 
who was als(f the king, 
to call all the people 
to a castle meeting*, 
rso that he coul^ tell them 
of his wonderful plan. 



The people ■ - ' ^ . ' 
happily began to cheer andtjhput^' 
as Ire finished telling hls-p^an, * , 

the dragon had- s?)lved the castWs problems 
' and his own.^ ^ " ^ \ * - 

\- : - •. • *■ 

Then and*'for' always, - ■ ^ 

the dragon heated .the ovens of the bakery 
' with; his niightji flame. " • ' \ 
With 'the extra money they save*,, 
by^ not havl ng to buy wood ' ^ " . * 
the people, were 'able . ' ' " » 
to leave a'stack,of mtifflns. ^ 
In reaoh of tWe tnuffin*niunching dragon 
ever^ single d?^ 
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